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CHARIVARIA. 
Tose American papers which hinted 
at the possibility of war between their 
country and ours on the subject of 


| rant happiness.’ 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVAR 


Provided, we take it, 
|that the thorns have been previously 
removed. 


Is there no honour among winds? 


id 
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|Emperor on the ground of its being 
inadequate, and it is possible that the 
monument may be taken down. 


The Camera Club seems to have 


Mexico did not know what they were) Among those who were injured by the very spacious quarters in John Street, 
talking about. The preparations for the | tornado which visited the Taff Valley Adelphi, for The Pall Mall Gazette 


celebration of the One Hundred Years’ 
Peace-between the two nations are far 
too advanced to allow of hostilities. 

A destroyer of destroyers 
launched at Chatham last week. 
The Germans are now said to 
be at work on a destroyer of 
destroyers -of destroyers. And 
so the game goes on. | 


was 


On the occasion of his visit 
to Austria, Reuter tells us, the! 
GERMAN Emperor shot no fewer 
than 1,180 pheasants. The 
statement, originating in Liberal 
circles in this country, that His 
Majesty afterwards received a 
deputation of grateful Mangold- | 
wurzelheimers, is declared to 
be untrue. a | 


During a golf match at Acton | 
a crow picked up the ball of 
a Mr. A. 8. Smirx and, after 
flying with it for some distance, 
dropped it in a deep ditch. It 
looks as if the bird had mis-' 
taken itself for a pheasant, and 
Mr. Smita for Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE. 


Mr. ReEpMonp is said to be 
much gratified at the news that 
an influential meeting to protest 
against ‘“‘Carsonism” has been 
held at the Ulster town of 
Ballymoney. “It’s your Bally- 
money we want” has long been 
the Home Rulers’ message to 
Ulster. 


We are in a position to deny 
the rumour that the cruiser 
Terpsichore was blown up the 
other day by the Italian F Rays. 
are informed that the explosion took 
place amid British Hoo Rays. 


The Secretary of the National 
Anti-Vivisection Society is alleged to 
have disappeared. Also £5,000. If 
this should prove to be something more 
than a coincidence it will perhaps be a 
consolation to the Secretary to know 
that in any event the Society will not 
press for his vivisection. ; 


In reviewing a song entitled “A 
Throne of a contemporary 
says:—‘ Love enthroned upon roses 
conjures up an irresistible vision of frag- 


> ” 
Roses, 


We | The Express announces, “ now returned 


last week was a Mr. BREEZE. 


“The Gray’s Inn rooks, which were 


driven from their nests last spring by 
carrion crows, and left London, have,” | 


tells us that amongst its exhibits at the 
| present moment are three enlargements 
of Mr. G. K. CuEstTerTon. 








THE TWELVE CARDENEFS. 


I kNow twelve gardeners good 
To make my garden grow 
In all the multitude 
Of all the blooms that b!ow; 


Sunflower and rose and pink, 
The big flowers and the small, 
Yes, any sort you think, 
My gardeners serve them all. 


| They work in shifts of three, 
And when one shift has gone 

| (All gardeners want their tea) 

| Another shift comes on. 


Three gardeners toa shift, 
Four shifts of gardeners three, 
To make my beds uplift 
And burgeon joyously. 


One shift to ripe the seed ; 
And one to tend the flowers 
And give them steadfast heed 
Throughout the golden hours ; 


One shift to drop them down, 
Tender and reverent, 

Upon Earth’s kindly brown, 
When all the gold is spent; 








G.-Seanpa. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


**CoMING TO OUR BONFIRE?”’ 
**Ra-THER. WHOSE HOUSE ARE YOU BURNING?” 


to the gardens.” It is really rather too 
_bad to publish the fact. The rooks, 
we understand, did not want the crows 
to know it. 


* 
* 


A correspondent asks: What was the 
nature of the charge brought against 
the ladies who attempted to deport the 
children of the Dublin strikers? We 
believe it was Petty Larkiny. 


The President of the League of 
Patriots, which collected the money for 
the “‘ Battle of the Nations”” monument 


at Leipzig, has refused the decoration | 


conferred upon him by the GERMAN 


And one to watch and wait 
And b!ow upon its thumbs, 

Till through the garden gate 

Again the first shift comes. 





I know twelve gardeners good 
That watch and serve and sow 
Of their solicitude 
For all the flowers that blow. 
a 





' From a leader in The Daily 
Telegraph on the Mexican crisis :— 

‘‘The day has gone by when the two great 
English-speaking peoples can afford to fall out 
over the affairs of a South American Siate.’’ 
| The office-boy will have to be replaced 
if he continues to show such ignorance 
of geography. 





Another Impending Apology. 

‘*Thanks to the bookbinders’ strike, which 
is holding back various books, Mr. and Mrs. 
Egerton Castle’s new story, ‘ The Golden Par- 
rier,’ will not appear until January.”’ 

Daily Chronicle. 

With regard to the book here named, 
we cannot share our contemporary’s 
gratitude; and think that anyhow it 
was expressed too bluntly. 
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_ SHOCKING EXAMPLES. 


‘The presentment of a case by means ee} 
shoe king examples’—Mr. Lloyd George’s 
most trusty weapons—is clearly in the highest 
degree fallacious.’’—The Times. 

Note.—In the shocking examples that 
follow, the author docs not claim to present | 
& case against any particular class; nor are 


they examples of the iniquity of any particu- | 


lar system ; but that doesn’t make them any 


less shocking. } 


TRE 
THERE 
press his name and locality) who owned 
a suburban property and had grown rich 
on improvements made by his tenants. 
But, being shown the error of his ways, | 
he determined to be a better man. And 


REFORMED LANDLORD. 


: on the expiration of certain three leases | 
which the tenants did not wish to renew | 


he let the properties for a period of 
fourteen years to A, Bb, and C, with 
the undertaking that at the end of that'| 
term he would demand no compensation 
for improvements, but, on the other 
hand, would himself recoup the tenants 
for their outlay. Further, he nobly 
refused to put into the leases any har- 
assing conditions that might limit his | 
tenants in the development of their 
respective properties. And A turned 
his house into a fever hospital, and B 
started a brick-kiln, and C set up a fish- 
manure business. And after the lapse of 
twelve months allthesurrounding yearly 
tenants left the neighbourhood, and no 
one would take their houses, and the 
landlord was reduced to great straits. 
And at the end of fourteen years A, B, 
and C demanded compensation for im- | 


provements and also for the goodwill of | 


their respective establishments, And | 
the landlord is now in the workhouse. 


Toe Man who Bit tHe HanpD THAT 


Fev Him. 

There-was once a poacher (you are 
not to ask me his name) who died. And | 
the duke whose game he had poached 
(he also shall be ‘anonymous) took pity 
on the orphan child of the deceased, and 
had him educated at a distance, so that 
his father’s record should be no re- 
proach to him. And the boy imbibed | 
knowledge so well that he grew up to 
be a Socialist. And returning to the 
scene of his birth he preached the doc- 
trine of the wickedness of landlords at 
the very gates of his benefactor. And 
having thus convinced the neighbouring 
tenants that all landlords, and notably 
vere the seed of the devil, 
duced them to migrate. 
boycott and the employment of other 
forms of peaceful persuasion, he made 
the yacant tenancies very undesirable. 
And the land passed out of cultivation ; 
and the Guke, being in great difficulties, 


dukes, 


had to_ dispose of his property by a} 








’ 
forced sale. 


was once a landlord (I sup- | 


| centleman from the Stock Exchange, 
| who turned it into a golf course. 
‘And the duke is now engaged in the 
logging trade in Saskatchewan. But 
in recognition of his good work the 


iment as an itinerant lecturer 
evils of the feudal system. 

| Tne 
| There was once a Chairman of a 
Railway (which I will not specify), 
and he contrived by very careful 
management just to make ends meet 
and give a modest return to the share- 
j}holders. And there were strikes, and 
the wages of the company’s employees 
had to be raised to prevent further in- 
|convenience to the great travelling 
public. And the rates on the company’s 
land went up, and the public demanded 
| better and better accommodation and 
faster 
| more 
lafraid we 
la slightly higher 
| insolve ont.’ 


RAILWAY THAT WENT CHEAP. 


of them, and he said: 
must charge our passengers 
price or 


And it was bought by a! 


poacher’s son has received an appoint- | 
on the | heart, 


ithe 


and faster trains and more and 
“T’m! 


we shall be | 
And the Government said : | 


| ‘“*No, you mustn’t; on the other hand you | 


| ’ 
|must reduce your charge for farmers 


merchandise.” And the Government 
also said: ‘ We insist on better arrange- 
ments for the safety of your employees.’ 


| [ know I should tire of a doll in a day; 


And all this cost a great deal, and the} 


price of the shares went down and down. 


| And then the Government said: “ We 
| will nationalize your railway.” And 
at this threat the shares went further 


| down and further down; and when they 

had got as low as they could the Govern- 
iment bought the railway. And it was 
| cor isidered a very clever deal, And the 
|Government had many new posts to 
| offer, and they awarded several situa- 
| tions as porters and brakesmen to the 
| old shareholders. 


Tue Doctor’s Goopwi Lt. 

| There was once a doctor (who shall 
be nameless), and he sold his practice 
to a young man from the country, to 
| whom he represented its value as £400 
perannum. But he did not mention 
the at the chief source of his income was 
|the case of a patient, an old lady 
| alleged to be incurable, whom for years 
he had been in the habit of attending 
daily at a fee of one guinea. And the 
new doctor was very honest, and by the 
end of three months he had completely 
sured the patient, and in consequence 
i was himself a ruined man. 


he in- | 
ey 
And byanactive 


Tue ConverRTED EMBEZZLER. 
There was once a Nonconformist 
Minister (he shall remain incognito) 


whose stipend was derived in large 
measure from the pew-rents. And he 
had a man-of-all-work who cleaned 
h:s knives and boots and looked after 





his bulbs. And one day this sea 
embezzled two spoons and a fork, the | 
property of his master. And _ this | 
came to the knowledge of the Non- | 


conformist Minister, who spoke to him | 
as man to man upon the vice of petty 
larceny, and then, having a very kind 
forgave him. And this treat- 
ment had so softening an effect upon 
character of the man-of-all-work | 
that he adopted a religious life and | 
began to preach in the open air. And | 
his favourite spot for preaching was on 

& common adjacent to his master’s | 
tabernac'e. And so popular and per- 
suasive was his manner of preaching | 
that he quickly drew away the regular 
congregation whose pew-re nts supported 
the pastor. And when I last heard of | 
the reverend gentleman he was in sore | 
plight, and talked of entering Pailia- | 





ment for the sake of the salary. 
0.8. | 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? | 

I sarp to myself in a confident tone :— | 


“ The lady I marry (and keep) 
Must not be distinguished by beauty 
alone, 
For beauty is only skin deep. 


For something more lasting I'll look.” 
And then in my usual provident way 
I married Amelia Cook. 
Deceived by her name, I imagined the 
girl 
My passion would duly requite 
By making my days one continuous 
whirl 
Of epicurean delight. 
By way of a dowry I begged her to bring 
A copy of Beeton, her book 
Oh! I thought I was doing a sens:b'e 
thing 
In wedding Amelia Cook. 


Alas for those glorious visions of mine 
I find that the lady can show 
No shadow of skill in the cookery line, 
No deftness in dealing with dough. 
My high expectations are knocked on 
the head ; 
Dyspepsia ’s come to supplant 
The hopes that I cherished the da 
that I wed 





Amelia Cook; for she can’t. 
From an interview in Zhe Daily 
Dispatch :— 


‘*This subtle proposal of orchestral con- 
certs for the poor is but the thin edge of 
the wedge to gradually freeze out the new 
rganisation with the assistance of the rate- 
ptyers’ money.” 


should have deseribed it as the 














We 


thin end of a red herring drawn across | 


the path. 
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| honour that were it not for these little | 


| and at the same time put up a petition | 
j that the bank-manager may be in a 


| chief glory is her literature.” 





is in a depressed eondition. 
an 
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‘‘T say, MApDICK, YOU AND JENKINS HAVE GOT A FAIR WALK-OVER IN THE FOURSOMES THIS AFTERNOON.”’ 


‘*My DEAR FELLOW, IT’S A THOUSAND TO ONE AGAINST US. 


WHEN I PUT HIM ON THE GREEN HE PUTTS ME OFF AGAIN.”’ 








THE NEW WAY WITH competition is telling. Inferior pro- 
LANDI ORDS ducts from the Isle of Man have 
eee pet glutted the market. Besides, the} 


(By a Labouring Man.) 

My landlord had sent me a neat little 
document, “To quarter’s rent due 
September 29th—£12 10s. Od.” Heis 
a trifle too punctual in these little atten- 
tions. Now were I landlord I should 
occasionally show sympathy with my | 
tenants by forgetting a quarter-day. I 
know that I could easily forget quarter- 
days. I give you my solemn word of 


weather 
favourable to literary production. It is 
impossible to work on fine golfing days. 
Now you will admit that the foundation 
of literature is the dwelling-house ?”’ 

« Yes,” he answered, and courageously 
licked his stamp. 
| “It stands to reason. The house is 
a prime necessity. One must have a 
| house as a place for the return of manu- 
scripts. You couldn’t expect the 
reminders I should not know a quarter- | postman to deliver them to a fie‘d or a 
day from an ordinary day. | golf-links, could you?” 

Generally I send the man acheque,| ‘No,’ he said dubiously. 
“T am glad you follow me. You will 
_perhaps further agree with me that any 
|financial shortage caused by literary 
This time (after Bedford and Swindon) I | depression must be transferred to you. 
merely sent him a note asking himtocall.|I propose to deduct for that at the 

He came in with the genial smile of | rate of £25 per annum, or £6 5s. Od. 
one who is (or imagines he is) about to|for the quarter. Now comes the im- 
draw money and shook hands quite| portant question of the living wage.” 
affably. Then he produced a fountain-| He stared blankly at me. 
pen and began to scribble a receipt. “At all events the dependants on 

“Wait one moment,” I said. ‘“TI) literature are entitled to a living wage. 
think you will admit that England’s| Without the services of my cook I 





kindly frame of mind when it is paid in. 


| 


«Yes, yes,” he replied, prematurely 
producing a stamp. 
“ At present,” I continued, “literature 


ture would cease. She demands an 


maid requires a sympathetic advance, 


| 
That means, between the two of them, 


Foreign | 


this summer has been un-| 


should starve. The production of litera- 


advance of 10s. a month, and the house- | 


| £3 for the quarter. This, of course, 
/must also be passed on to you.” 
“Why?” he asked feebly. 

“* Because you are the landlord. But 
I am forgetting the great question of 
the housing of the literary classes. Am 
I to work in a chilled, cold, miserable 
|condition? Is my intelligence to be 
numbed by unfavourable conditions ?”’ 
The landlord looked at me as if it was 
| his intelligence that was. being numbed. 
“ Therefore,” I concluded emphatically, 
| I deduct £3 10s. Od., the cost of the 
/new gas-stove for my writing-room. 
| Now if you will kindly hand me that 
receipt you have so thoughtfully pre- 
pared and the small sum of five shillings 
| we shall be square.”’ 

| And then, I deplore to relate, the 
| landlord, who is a Vice-President of a 
| Liberal Association, used disgusting 
language about putting the bailiffs in. 

| “Evict me?” I cried. Evict me be- 
cause I am a followerof LLoyp GrorGE? 
| The Commissioners will never tolerate an 
| eviction for political reasons. This, Sir, 
is free England.” And I showed him out. 








‘*Ts Pike’s Peak sinking? The latest Gov- 
ernment survey, just announced, says the 
altitude of that famous peak is only 14,109,079 
feet above sea level.’’—Yoronto Mail. 
| However, it is still higher than Consti- 
{tution Hill, 
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THE CURE. 


THE fame of any discovery that can 


| remove depression of spirits is surely 
Nothing but that 


worth spreading. 
belief led to the composition of this 
article, for 1am under no illusion as to 
the interest of my personality. My 
personality is dulness in essence, but I 
did make a discovery. 

My name is Arthur Murcott Stokes, 


I am thirty-seven, I am an architect in | 


a modest way, and I live with my family 
in a house built by another on the 
Parling Estate at Raynes Park. My 
office is in London. I pay my way. 
The other afternoon I was at home 
with that detestable affliction, the first 
cold of the season—a slight cold only 
in itself but the cause 
of dark forebodings for 
the dreary months to 
come. My family were 
out and I sat and 
shivered in my study 
and saw nothing but 
calamity ahead. In| 
addition to the cold, I} 
had just failed to get | 
a commission, a specu- } 
lation had gone wrong, | 
the library had sent me | 
a novel with forty-! 
eight of the most im-} 
portant pages omitted | 
by a fool of a binder, } 


| The usual buzzing, and now and then | 
a voice or two, detached as the cries of | 
‘in rectitude. 


migrating birds at night, and then I 


heard the tailor approach and pick up| 
| fine but tonic too. 
|more of this. 
| he 
he said, “has dealt | 
|rang up a rather testy client of my own, 
for whom I had recently completed a 
| house, not without tears. 


the receiver. 

* Who are you?” 

I told him I was Murray and Co. 

“Mr. Stokes,” 
with us for fifteen years at least. He 
is absolutely safe. You need have no 
misgivings.” 


to my chair vastly improved in health. 


“Thank you,” I said, and returned | 


“Thank you,” I said, and meant it. 
I returned to my chair and simmered 


This is fine, I thought, and not only 
1 mus’ have some 
PINERO was right when 
prescribed “ Praise, praise, praise! ’ 

I then ventured upon a real risk. I 


“Ts that Mr. Forrester?” I asked. 
“ Yes, it is,” was the rather grumpy 


I was a gentleman to my tailor, which | answer. 


is the next best thing to being a hero} 


to one’s valet. I was conscious of 


“Excuse my troubling you,” I said, 
“but I am Mr. Cole, and I have been 


something gently relaxing like a smile | advised to go to an architect named 
passing over my face. 
it was so unusual, 





It almost hurt, | Stokes for a house. 
| he has just built one for you. 


I understand that 
Can you 
, recommend him?” 

There was a terrible 
| silence for a moment. 
| “Yes,” said Mr. 
| Forrester, “T can. Of 
| course no architect does 
}exactly what you want, 
ibut I should call him 
good and thoroughly 
'reasonable, and also a 
very pleasant man to 
, deal with.” 

I returned to my 
chair a sunny optimist, 
;and, when my wife and 
|children came home, I 
| at once proposed a game 




















and I had lost my} 'of ‘Demon Patience,” 
. ses ' . . 
temper at lunch without | ; which never fails to 
sufficient reason. I was | ‘amuse and excite us. 
now sorry for it. I} 
. 4 | 
need hardly say that} 4s Z 
my mood was black} i : Seaiiaaliens dab Theatrical Candour. 
Fas res ait A GLIMPSE OF THE UNDER-WORLD. . ; 
and hopeless. se ; . ; ; From an Indian 
After induléing it! Maid (in hoarse whisper). ‘‘ ExccusE ME, Mum: COOK SES SHE’S VERY SORRY her: 
— ndulging 1b} er sHe’s TROD ON THE PUDDING.” pose 
a while I suddenly - ‘‘Shakespeare’s one of 


realised that at any cost I must pull! 


myself together or it would get the 
upper hand; but the question was, 
how to do it? I was so far gone in 
pessimism that only from without could 
any succour come; and how to get that ? 

In a flash an idea entered my mind 
and I acted without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. If only I could collect some 
disinterested and favourable opinions 
of myself from the world at large they 
would flatter me back to serenity and 
hope; that was the notion, and I reached 
for the telephone book and looked up a 
tailor with whom I have dealt for some 
years. I asked to be put on to him. 
In course of time I got his number. 

“ Hullo,” his clerk said. 

“ Hullo,” I replied. “I am Murray 
and Co., solicitors. We want to know 
anything you can tell us about a cus- 


tomer of yours who has given you as a} 


reference, Mr. Arthur Murcott Stokes.” 
“ Hohl the line,” said the clerk. 


But suppose that was the only good 
‘character [ could collect, I thought 
suddenly, and hastened to test this 
‘dread by ringing up another firm. 
This time I chose the solicitors who 
had done little things for me. 
“Messrs. Spalding speaking,” I said. 
“Can you put me on to one of the 
partners ?” 
I was put on. 
, “Iam Messrs. Spalding,” I said, “and 
,I understand from Mr. Arthur Murcott 
\Stokes that you know him well in 
_business. Can you tell me anything 
about him?” 

“Who are you?” asked the cautious 
lawyer. 
| We have a number of flats in the 
! West End,” I said, with extraordinary 
quickness, “and Mr. Stokes wants to 
rent one.” 

“Oh,” said the lawyer. “That will 
be all right. You need have no fears. 
iA most exemplary person.” 


the best dramas ‘King John’ will be per- 
formed by this company to-night for the last 
time, at the repeated request of the public.”’ 


‘«Two tenders were received, the Clerk now 
reported, and that of Mr. , of Axminster, 
who offered to supply and fix the required 
number of hammocks at £19 2s. 6d. each, was 
accepted.—Dr. Wood was rather curious as to 
whether the hammocks were cheaper than 
new beds.’’—Pulman’s Weekly News. 

In our opinion Dr. Woon’s curiosity 
was justified. 





‘‘The programme, which wi!l last an hour, 
includes studies of fish life, the Manchester 
Ship Canal, the making of silk hats, the fly 
pest, Turkestan and its inhabitants, the 





cocoa industry, the ant and the grosshopper 
(humorous), a day in the Paris Zoo, and 
scenes in Trichinopoly.”’ 

It is annoying, when one is just pre- 
paring te be humorous about the 
misprint of “ grosshopper ”’ for “ grass- 
hopper,” to learn that the printer is 
| being funny on purpose. 
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Caretaker (showing tourist round old castle). ‘* S-8-S-H—GO QUIETLY, SIR; THIS IS THE ’AUNTED CHAMBER OF ‘ BLoopy Rurvs’— 
I Gor AN OLD ’EN INSIDE A-SETTIN’ ON SIXTEEN EGGS, AN’ I DON’T WANT ’ER DISTURBED.’’ 











(To an unknown plantigrade ; a threnody inspired by the 





SALVE ATQUE VALE. 


necessity of parting at last with a long-cherished 
shaving-brush, and also by the panegyric upon the 
noblest of our British fauna published a few weeks | 
ago in the pages of “ Mr. Punch.’’) 


SHAuL I pour water on it from the geyser, 
Badger, on this that was a part of thee? 
Or strew soft shaving-papers silently, | 

Or scatter old blades from my safety razor 
Such as some Western pirate loves to fix 
Up in green envelopes at two-and-six ? 

Or wouldst thou rather, as in life before, 
Beechmast and eggs or what of other meat 
(Ere commerce cleft thy hide and made it sweet) 

Fed thee in that dark cavern thou didst bore, 

Scooped by those inturned feet ? 


For sometimes thee the vegetable courses 
_ Allured, that blossom in our underwoods, 
And sometimes thou wouldst pluck from shelly hoods 
The snail (this fact my gardener endorses), 
And sometimes eat young birds. Ah, who can tell 
Thy loves, thy dim carousals, guarded well ? 
Not I, for one. But this much I have built on, 
That always in those huntings thou wouldst wear 
A most prodigious mat of piebald hair, 
Also an odour like a too-ripe Stilton, 
Racy and rich and rare. 





Ah yes, in thine old rooting season, badger, 
Dinners thou hadst no human eye could scan, 
Part murderous and part fruitarian; 

And times when hunger made of thee a cadger 


For alien cast-off food. Thou wast not nice, 
But Death absolved these things and, strewing spice, 
Made toilet apparatus of thy mop. 
And now less high, and now with no demur, 
Far other now than when the yelping cur 
Bayed thee, I purchased at a chemist’s shop 
This tuft of votive fur. 


And stout has been its service. Oft and often 
For toil half over (ere the steel cut in), 

For fangless bristles that embraced my chin 

With amorous claspings and with suds that soften 
And make the beard more kindly, I have poured 
Libation to thy soul, thou beast adored, 

Who moist’nest hard lips with the hair that tames ! 
There sprout no hairs like those the badger keeps 
To curb men’s stubble when the daylight peeps, 

Lest their saluted consorts whimper, “ James!” 

Whilst the wet tea-urn weeps. 


And now the thing moults. I must buy another. 

Yet for the sake of many a happy morn 

I praise the dumb friend out of whom ’twas torn; 
And none of what wild kisses went to smother 

The unprofitable harvest of the night 

Shall fade from my remembrance. Gentle sprite, 
More fair than skunk or chipmunk or opossum, 

See where upon the bonfire’s heart I hurl, 

Not garlandless, thy gift, but paste of pearl 
Mingle, and souse with odorous lather-blossom 

For the last time thy curl. Evok. 








«« Here is admirable humour for we Southerners to read, but what 
| will they say in the Highlands ?’’—C. K. S. in ‘* The Sphere.” 
| Us,” we hope. 











| 
| 
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| 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN UPJOHN. | 


To the despair of Marre Craire,) 
Antontn DusserreE and others as yet| 
undiscovered he is a mere Englishman. 
I will admit that it took me.a dickens | 
of a time to find him. The blue eyes} 
were the difficulty—that and the shy- | 
ness. I found plenty of them in humble | 
positions who could write; in fact the | 
difficulty would have been to find any- 
one who could write occupying anything | 
but a humble position. But they would 
have looked all wrong in the photo- | 


graphs and would almost certainly have | the one side he would enter his wages, | 


come to London, smoked cigarettes and | 


visited picture palaces, if I had made|On the other he would record the} 


| 


them famous,_instead of remaining 
meekly at the forge or the plough i 
the wood-chopper. 

I fouad John in Blankshire. It is 
necessary thus to disguise the name 
of the county that John may not be} 
bothered by reporters. I am deter- 
mined that he shall not be lionized, 
for when spoken to he always runs. | 
When I brought him up to see his 
publisher (also mine) to discuss terms, 
we had to lock the door of the room to 
keep him with us. Even then he spent 
the whole time butting at the panels. | 
That night, so pleased was he to be 
back in Blankshire, he slept with the 
plough in his arms. 

Yes, John Upjohn works on a farm. | 
A farm —hayricks, rabbits, poultry, 


! 





midges, wasps, nightingales, sheep, | 
cows, cider and all that. It is an 


amazing thing. No wonder they sneer 
at me at my club when I tell them. I 
often tell them. Those whom I have 
taken the most pains with are the most | 
obstinate. One friend of mine rot only | 
refuses to believe in John Upjohn but 
refuses to believe there is such a thing | 
asafarm. This is absurd. There are 
farms. Just as there are suns and! 
moons and stars. But I am afraid I 
am falling into John Upjohn’s style’ 
Let me tell you something of his life. 
He rises at three, washes the sheep at 
four, bathes the hens at tive, hard-boils 
the eggs at six, breakfasts on hay and 
oil-cake at seven, brews cider at eight, 
grows hops at nine, sings ragtime to 
the bees at ten, shoots starlings off the 
fruit-trees at eleven, digs potatoes at 
twelve. His afternoons are much the 
same, save that the horses, pigs and 
cows are washed instead of the sheep. | 
sus you know the routine. When} 
nothing else occurs to him, he ploughs 
~-and then does some more ploughing. 
What first prompted him to write 
would be difficult to explain. Perhaps | 
it was because his master, the farmér, 
The one under the short 


‘ 


} 
| 


ow ned be 0ks. 





' mere mural monographs. 


/and two are fourteen. 
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lleg of the kitchen table was called! Well, the book is all like that. 
Select Female Biographies, and the one | simple. 
Tue Latest Literary SENSATION. | they tore papers out of for spills was | will feel like eating grass and mco ng 
John Upjohn is not a Frenchman.! A Guide to Conchology. Seeing these | like ‘a grave, kind cow.” 


about must have fired his ambition. 

At first he contented himself with 
The earliest 
of these is in the hop cast and has 
been glazed over and photographed. It 
reads ‘“ Pie Powder and Proper Pride, 
Scissorwitch and Cambridgeshire.” It 
shows a taste for alliteration but has no 
other literary value. Genius had hardly 
rumbled then. 

At the age of twenty-five we find him 
writing in a memorandum-book. On 


which were two shillings per week. 


expenditure. Thus :— 
#2. d. £s. ad. 
Erned 0 2 0. Lorst 013 6 


Carry forward 012 6 


Totcl 013 6 





There is a mistake here, as you will 
discover by adding the items in the 
first columns. Six and nothing are six. 
He has the pence right. But twelve 
He has thirteen. 
Thirteen from fourteen is one. So that 
he is one out. We who are educated 
may sneer, but you must remember that 
this simple fellow was never at Eton or 


St. John’s, Leatherhead, and to get only 


one out when your education has been 
confined to five or six years at a parish 
school is no mean achievement. 

Later in life we find something more 
than a mere record of financial opera- 
tions in this well-thumbed book. Some 
of the entries are almost diaristic. For 


' example :— 


“ Went for boss with hedge hook and 
got lamd.” 
At first sight it would seem that 


| John, annoyed with his employer, had 


attacked him with a hedgehog. But it 
does not do to entirely mistrust (John 
would say mistrust entirely) the young 
genius’s spelling. Enquiries extending 
over several weeks revealed the fact 
that in John’s neighbourhood there is 
such a thing as a hedge hook. It is a 
long weapon used for trimming hedges, 


and John, in his naif way, had no} 
doubt planned to behead his employer! An act of grossest impropriety. 
| with it. 


It was not till he reached the age of 
thirty that he attempted a connected 
narrative. This tcok the shape of a 
letter to a village tailor :— 

Dear Sir,—When will my cloathes 
be reddy ? 
win Saturday. 

Yours truly, Joun Upsonn. 

You note the reticence, the domes- 

ticity, the simple touch of the thing. 


A grey-toned lady, fair and sweet, 





| O irony of vain repute! 


° | ° P 
I reckon our side ought to| Has missed the crown for which he 





[NovemsBer 5, 1913. 
Just 
When you have read it you 
You will 
feel uplifted, stop the cat’s fish, cut 
down the housekeeping and go and see 
Diplomacy. 

Anyway you can’t help being better. 
The price will be only three shillings | 
and sixpence (including my preface and 
a full-length photograph of me and 
John), and the publishers are, of course, 
Messrs. Bilge and Bluff. 








THE FAME OF CHARLOTTE. 


Wuo Charlotte was we may not know, 
We meet her in the pleasant ways 
Of an o!d book of long ago, 
A memoir of the Georgian days, 
Of courts and coaches, routs and 
plays ; 
And, postscript to a lady’s letter, 
We find the simple, touching phrase, 
“ Poor Charlotte's chilblains are no 
better.” 





It sweetly comes across the years 
Like some old simple song and 
quaint 
Borne softly to our jangled ears 
Fragrant and fresh, and ah, Low 
faint. 
Yet all who lack the modern ta‘n5 
Of hard and callcus thought, will 
quicken 
In sympathy with that comp!ain 
By which poor Charlotte’s feet were 
‘stricken. 


A shadow of a gentle name, 
She passes, never to return ; 

Her maiden age, her slender fame, 
We find not, howsoe’er we yearn. 
Only she had—’tis all we learn 

Two loyal friends (of good position) 
Who showed a mutual concern 

About their Charlotte’s sad condition. 


No doubt she mildly lived and died, 


Much honoured by the countryside, 
Precise in all her ways and neat; 
She shunned the cold, and loved the 

heat ; 

And, by the customs of Society, 

Held all light comments on her feet 


O bitter fame that makes a slave 
Of him who starts the long pursuit, 
Nor wins the goal for which men 
crave. 
Full many a gallant heart ard brave 


lusted ; 
While Charlotte in her gentle grave 
Learns her renown, and turns dis- 
gusted. Dun-Deum. 


——— 
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SPORT FOR THE PEOPLE. 
[As a set-off to Mr. Ltoyp Grorse’s Land Campaign it is proposed to propitiate the masses by encouraging them to participate in 
the sports of the classes. | 
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Old Sportsman (escaping out of danger zone). ‘‘ WHEN I sUBSCRIBED TO THE Ortympic Games TaLeNT Funp I EXPECTED OTHER 
PEOPLE TO DO THIS SORT CF THING FOR ME.”’ 





. weasien . a | which he dictates through a tube to a lbest letters and his most hilarious 
HOW GENIUS WORKS. typist located in the saloon. This} musical compositions have come to 
THE great vespertinal publicist, Mr. | position, he finds, gives him a sense of | him in churchyards. As he puts it :— 
Fitson Youn, has been combating the | detachment and exaltation which is ‘* When my mood is propitious to joking, 
notion that the excellence of literary | indispensable to the artist. When, When my temper is blithe and serene, 
work varies in a direct ratio with the however, the scene is Jaid in the Five I hie me instanter to Woking, | 
clearness of the atmosphere. With | Towns, he prefers to potter about his rel re seal patna 
him fine weather engenders idleness, | garden, with his amanuensis within | Contrariwise, the spectacle of a harle- 
while in foul weather he can settle | earshot but concealed behind the shrub- quinade always acts upon him 5 
down contentedly to the assiduous com- | beries. “depressant.” Indeed, it was while wit- 
position of his most illuminating italici-| Mr. Rosext Hicneys, unlike Mr. | 2°S!2g pantomime at Drury Lane that 
sations. This momentous revelation| Finson Youna, is never so fertile in | he began the composition of his famous 
of the mentality of a great writer has | ideas as under the blazing sun of North crematorio, “The World in Ashes. 
suggested a comparison of the methods | Africa. Much, however, depends on ; 
of other eminent luminaries of the lite- | costume, his favourite attire being an| ‘The tubgoat Volunteer tried to render 
rary firmament. Arab jibbah, with a green turban, and —s os oa _— — aa 
Mr. Gatswortny finds the creative | sandals of cream-laid crocodile skin. ! tg oe ae pera - i would 
impulse most active in sleet or heavy One of the great advantages of writing | vir none Snihad lo on Ae eisivel , : 
rain. As a preparation for composition | in the desert, he points out, is that you ‘ a is 
he finds nothing so stimulating as to | never require any blotting-paper. For) ..<.. x. Mr. Fortune's letter in your 
be towed slowly in a bath-chair round | emotional passages he finds the gait of | jast week's elias surely it is well known that 
Wormwood Scrubbs prison on a moist | the camel, or, better still, the dromedary, | the apparent increase in the size of both the 
November afternoon. peculiarly stimulating. sun and moon is due to the greater density 
Mr. Arnoip Bennett,whileclaiming| Mr. AtGerNon AsuxtTon, recalling Se a ae which they - 
to be impervious to the weather, admits | Swirt’s genial remark that the happi- amma thelr cuened panies én *tenmn, 
that the quality of his work varies con- | est faces were to be seen in mourning | hay-stacks, houses, &c.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
siderably with the conditions and the! coaches, observes that the constant | Mareccr.”’ 
place ‘in which it is composed. The | contemplation of the emblems of our | This letter in The Spectator is headed— 
ideal spot for creative work he finds to | mortality is the best antiseptic to pes-|a little subtly, we think — “ High 
be in the crow’s-nest of his yacht, from|simism. The germs of some of hi,! Pheasants.” 
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AS THEY TAKE IT. 


Scene—A forest with deer. Duke: Duke of SUTHERLAND. First Lord; Lord LaNsDoWNE,. Jaques; Mr. Liorp GEORGE. 
First Lorp (referring to the moralising of Jaques). 
“THUS MOST INVECTIVELY HE PIERCETH THROUGH Duxs. “SHOW ME THE PLACE; 
THE BODY OF THE COUNTRY, CITY, COURT, I LOVE TO COPE HIM IN THESE SULLEN FITS, 


YEA, AND OF THIS OUR LIFE, SWEARING THAT WE FOR THEN HE’S FULL OF MATTER.” 
ARE MERE USURPERS, TYRANTS... .”’ As You Like It, Act II., Scene 1. 
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Lady (who has come to grief over an Irish bank). ‘I THINK I’VE CUT ONE OF MY KNEES.”’ 
Young Farmer. ‘‘ScuRE, WHAT OF tT! ItT’LL NIVER TAKE A HAPENNY OFF YER PRICE.”’ 


without good reason. When a man 
BY THE LEFT. ,is just about to propose to a girl, it is 
As a rule, I am not in any way hardly encouraging to learn that she 
nervous, particularly with people | have | will marry somebody good-looking— 
known for some time. And yet, as | that is to say, if the man is myself. 
sat with Daphne in her drawing-room, | Daphne looked at me doubtfully. 
my heart undoubtedly fluttered. And| “Would you like to hear it all?” 
I wasn’t smoking. sheasked. I nodded resignedly. ‘ You 
Daphne was contemplating the palm are a dear. Well, I’m going to marry 
of her hand. ‘very soon. He’s tall, good-looking, 
“Cut yourself?” I asked. She and has plenty of money. We shall be 
smiled in rather a lofty manner. ivery happy at first.” 
“T’ye had my hand told,” she said. “And at second?” 
“Really. 1’ve had my hair cut.” “She didn’t say. 
There was a short silence. I started hair.”’ 
a third piece of something. | I sighed. 
“She was wonderful,” Daphne mur- | hair,” I said. 
murcd. It’s the tall, good-looking part that’s 
This time my smile was lofty. “I | worrying me. Besides, he’s sure to 
know,” I said. “ Strong will. Generous. | have no brains.” 


He’s got dark 


“T could manage dark 
“Dye’s cheap enough. 


Artistic. Not without ambition. Per-' Daphne laughed quietly. ‘ Don’t be 
haps a little too soft-hearted ... I'silly. Of course it isn’t you. She 
could have said all that.” taught me a lot,” she added. “I 


“Yes,” said Daphne, “ but then you | believe I could tell your hand.” 
know me.” | “Oh, do!” I exclaimed. I removed 
“Did she go into the future?” I) it from the cake-stand and held it out 
enquired. ito her. 
Daphne nodded. She made} Daphne_ patted 
me think.” ,“* You’re honest.” 
“A very remarkable achievement. I} ‘Ha! and sober and willing?” 
suppose you’re going to marry?” “ Don’t interrupt. Obstinate.” 
“Rather. He’s very good-looking. 
“Da—sh!” 


“ Yes. it thoughtfully. 


” 


I exclaimed; and rot) about the future?” 





Daphne looked thoughtful. ‘Oh, of 
course,” she said. “1 want your left 
hand for that.” I passed it across. 

“Your right hand is what you are, 
your left hand is what you make your- 
self,” she explained. 

* But suppose you ’re ambidextrous ? 
And besides I’ve no desire to compete 
with Providence.” 

“ Oh, well, if you think you ’re boyond 
improvement : 

“Not at all,” I objected with quick 
modesty. 

Daphne stroked my left hand. 
“ You’re going to marry,” she said. 

“No, thank you.” 

“You are.” 

“Never,” I insisted. “If you're 
going to marry a tall, good-look- 
ing man with plenty of money, I’m 
not.” 

“Of course not. How could you?” 

“JT mean, if I don’t marry you, I 





'don’t marry at all.” I spoke in quite a 


serious tone. 

Daphne released my hand. ‘“ You 
are,” she said, and resumed a study of 
her right palm. “Tall and good-look- 
ing,” she murmured sadly. 

I leant forward. ‘ Daphne, dear,” I 





asked, “are you really keen on tall 


. | . 99 
I coughed. “Quite so; but what good-looking men? 


“ Not a bit.” 
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“Would you like me with my hair 
dyed?” 

«“ N-no.” 

“Then, dash it, 
what this woman said?” 

« But she’s marvellous, Billy. 
never wrong.” 

Isighed. Daphne looked at her hand 
and sighed also. Stiddenly I sat up. 

“ You're looking at your right hand, 
Daphne.” 

ss Yes _ 

a Hooray ! 
doesn’t count. 
you make yourself. 


She’s 


that’s where he is.” 

!’’ T exclaimed. ‘Then he 
Your left hand is what 
Let me see your 


left.” 
I looked at it carefully. 
“Yes,” I said, “there's certainly 


something there. I don’t think he’s 
tall or good-looking. But such brains, 
and, oh! such loyalty.” 

I dived into my pocket. 

“Yes,” I said, “your left hand is 
what you make yourself,” and I slipped 
the ring on to the proper finger. 





WHAT MUSIC MEANS. 


Sprakinc of “the musical side”’ of the 


Arc, to a representative of The Daily 
Chronicle Mr. Raymonp Roze declared 
himself very satisfied with the cast. 
‘My prima donna, by the way, is an 
expert horsewoman, in fact she has often 
broken in horses, so that she will be 
quite at home in the saddle when she 
rides on to the stage. Horses, I may 
say, are used in several scenes of the 
opera.” 

Mr. Raymonp Rozr’s very proper 
insistence on the possession of athletic 
and sporting qualities as essential to the 
success of the purely ‘musical side” of 
his opera has been very well received in all 
quarters. It is understood that a famous 
jockey has approached Mr. Raymonp 

26zE with a view to his writing an 
opera on the subject of Mazeppa, in 
which he should be entrusted with the 
title role. The jockey—who does not 
wish his name to appear for 





ee 


present—has no musical ear and prac- 
tically no voice (thus differing widely 
from Mr. Roze’s prima donna), but, as 
he points out, in such a part a mastery 
of the art of equitation is far more 
important than mere vocal fluency. 
Besides, the part could easily be sung | 
“off” by a substitute, just as Sir| 
Hersert Tree is able vicariously to | 
perform prodigies of musical valour on | 
the violin, or indeed any instrument. 
Hardly less interesting is the pro- 
position which has been made to) 
Mr. Harry Hiaains of the Opera 
Syndicate by a retired engine-driver 
who for ‘many years drove the express | 


from Pad lington to Exeter. The veteran, | The modern “ Seven Against Thebes ” ? | 


why worry about} 


production of his new opera, Joan of 


the | 


a man of fine physique, with a flowing 
beard, on learning that Mr. Hiears in- 
tended to revive The Flying Dutchman, 
intimated his readiness to undertake the 
principal role for a suitable remunera- 
tion. On being informed, however, that 
the hero was not an engine-driver but 
a sailor, the old man expressed his 
opinion of WaGNER with more vigour 
than politeness. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hiaarns has 
favourably considered the application 
of eight young ladies, who have re- 
cently obtained their pilot’s certificate 
at Brooklands, to take part in the last 
Act of Die Walkiire on hippo-aero- 
planes. Though their musical educa- 
tion has hitherto been entirely neglected, 


























HISTORIC GOLF. 


JOAN OF ARC PLAYS A LONG SHOT OUT OF 
THE ROUGH.—With apologies to the pictorial 
advertisement of Mr. Raymond Réze’s Opera. 











i it is confidently expected that in a very 

‘few weeks they will be able to sing the 
| roles of Briinnhilde and her attendants 
in a thoroughly competent manner. 











‘* He walked along the sloping wooden pro- 

jection that is used as a landing stage for 
| pleasure skiffs, walked until the water splashed 
| over him. Then he dived into the boiling 


| serf.""—Novel Magazine. 
| Serf (boiling with indignation). “Now 
|then, Sir, look out where you're 


| coming.’ 


| 


‘* Wanted, at a factory, sixtecn Girls to sew 


buttons on the sixth flcor. 

Aberdeen Evening Erpress. 
| What we want to know is, how is the 
fifth floor supported ? 


‘““ SEVEN Kios Ravour AGAINstT ILForp.”’ 
Daily Chronicle. 





THE EDITORIAL ADVERTISE- 
MENT SCANDAL. 


WE are glad to observe that the bare 
suggestion. that any British journal 
could be persuaded to publish.adver- 
tisements in the form of news or 
Editorial comment has been received by 
our Press with a universal ery of horror 
and indignation. In this connection a 
Society paper would like us to state 
that the following passages, about to 
appear in its pagesas news or comments, 
are the honest expression of Editorial 
conviction, uttered for the gcod of the 
reading public; and that, if it should 
happen that the same issue contains 
paid advertisements of the firms there 
referred to, this is just one of those 
strange coincidences which cannot be 
accounted for. 


“A CHARMING RESTAURANT 

All the world lunches and dines at 
the Réclame in Old Sinister Street ; yet 
so excellent a restaurant should surely 
be more widely known. I have patro- 
nised every restaurant in the Eastern 
Hemisphere (writes our junior reporter), 
but I can truly say that the Réclame 
stands alone. Its generous proprietor, 
the ever-courteous Monsieur Pousse, 
provides a marvellous eighteenpenny 
table d’héte. No wonder the success 
of his enterprise is colossal, and such 
famous men as Lord RosEesBEry, Mr. 
Eustace Mines, Mr. Henry Cuaap iin, 
Karl Spencer, and Mr. Witt Crooks, 
M.P., have been seen not a thousand 
miles away from Old Sinister Street 
when the hour for dining approaches. 
Lucky indeed would be the individual 
whom the gods permitted to have a 
share in the well-deserved profits that 
Monsieur Pousse is making.” 

«“ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mabel.—Yes, you should certainly 
be careful as to the kind of food you 
give him. But, for my part (and I 
speak for myself alone), 1 should try 
Subtractipose, which I believe can be 
obtained from 1778a, Cosmetic Cham- 
bers, Old Regent Street, W. This 
worked wonders for me; and after three 
doses concealed in his soup I think you 
need have no further fears of possessing 
the fattest husband in Surrey.” 





““New York, Oct. 2 
‘* Miss Katherine Elkins, whose engagement 
to the Duke of the Abruzzi has been so fre- 
quently announced, was married at her hcme 
in West Virginia to Mr. Billy F. Hitt."’ 


One time ihe semi-royal name of 


ELKINS 
Resounded through a lot of different 
welkins ; 


| Glory came first ; joy follows after it; 


Miss missed her Princeling, but has 
hit her Hirt. 
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66 ” 
TRAGEDY IN ~NUT’-LAND. 
‘““Nct’’ DISCOVERS SPECK ON SHIRT-FRONT—FEARS MUD. EXP2RT OPINION, IN SHAPE OF CnRCSSING-SWEEPER, DECLARES IT 
UNDOUBTEDLY TO BE MUD. COLLAPSE OF ‘‘ NUT.”’ 


Curly-brim (or balcony), the Flat-roofed | your hand over the fan yaulting of 
(very nutty this one for country week-|satin in search of flaws, and read 


HINTS ON SELECTING A 
|carefully the inscription on the ceiling. 


BOWLER. ends), the No-brim (to speak of), the | 
Tue straw hat has run its course for Skyscraper, and the One-storeyed or | Test the acoustic properties and see 
1913, and if not too sunburnt and Bungalow type. ithat the proper means of ventilation 
battered for future use has retired to If you are foolish or weak enough to, have been provided. Your hair wiil 
winter quarters. But there is reallyno be guided by the Vendor, you will strongly resent a stuffy, ill-ventilated 
close season, no “on and off” licence, probably leave the place wearing a sort | hat, and may show a desire to leave 
for the bowler in this country. One of pent-house that will be the butt of | before the lease is up. 
should always be included in a gentle- your friends and acquaintances, or one} When you have thoroughly investi- 
man’s réperioire, and the choosing of it. of last season’s designs that did not! gated the interior of the premises turn 
is a serious matter not to be lightly | “get off.” your attention to the exterior. 
undertaken. | But, if you are a knowing buyer,| . Examine the ribbon decoration 
The offices of some of the firms on seeing a likely, serviceable-looking | running round the building just above 
devoting themselves to the planning edifice, you will say, “ Please allow me|the balcony. This should be of the 
and erection of bowlers are plain of a few moments alone with this one.” | best ribbed silk, and the bow should be 
exterior; others are ornate and the | Once by your two selves, act with | well and truly laid against the left wall, 
windows decorated with full-size models | firmness and decision. After pressing not at the back. Note any careless 
bearing such legends as :— | down or drawing in as well as you can workmanship with a view to a possible 
| your cranial excrescences, place the hat, reduction in the price. 
| THe LATEST. carefully on your head, on whatever! Last of all, administer a few blows to 


| Newest SHAPE. | 
' | part you prefer to wear it, but don’t be | the crown. If dust flies out you know 














As Wory. | | STYLISH. 

On entering the establishment you 
prefer, you will probably be approached 
by the Vendor or his agent, who, on 
your requirements as to price and 
accommodation being made known, will 
at once bring forward cases containing 
bowlers of all sizes and designs, the 


satisfied merely because you think you 
look well in it. After observing the 
effect of it from every point of view, 
remove the hat and inspect it carefully 
from basement to roof. Turn down 
the leather skirting inside and examine 
|the structure on which the dome is 
supported. Make sure that the two 
are properly welded together. 


| 


that the structure is old and insanitary. 
Should dents or cracks appear in the 
roof or walls, rejoin the Vendor at once, 
mix the hat up amongst the others you 
have rejected, and ask to see a few 
more. Do not be discouraged. You 
are pretty sure to find something suit- 
able among the first hundred shown 


Pass | you. 
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“THE WITCH.” 


[An evening at the St. James’ Theatre with 
some of the gloom rubbed off. } 
Act I. 
Time—The sixteenth century. 
Ecene—The courtyard of Absolon 
Beyer'’s house. Absolon’s second 
wife, Anne Pedersdotter, is dis- 


covered alone. Enter Martin. He 
looks at Anne doubtfully. 
Martin. Good morning. I—er—is 


Master Absolon in ? 
Anne. He is out. 
Martin. Oh! Er—are you—we— 

surely I’ve seen you before somewhere ? 
Anne. I don’t think so. I am Anne 

Pedersdotter. 

Martin (puzzled). I beg your pardon 

—whose daughter ? 

Anne. Anne Pedersdotter, wife 
to Master Ahsolon. 
Martin. Oh, lsee! Why, then 


; om > ate sy 9 ° gy 

you're my stepmother? I'm 7 Uy 

Martin. Y 
Anne. Martin! I’ve heard 


such a lot about you. You’re 
just back from tke University, 
aren’t you? 

Martin (proudly). Yes, I’m 
a B.A. now; it has been a long 
business—five years. And [ 
haven’t seen my father all that 
time. He mentioned in one of 
his letters that he was marry- 
ing again, but—(sadly)—I was 
having a little trouble with my 
Latin declensions just then, and 
it slipped my memory. (He 
goes closer to her.) But surely 


we ve met somewhere ? Martin - Mr. Dennis Nettson-Terry. listen—I love your son; he loves 
Anne. I don’t think so. — Pedersdotter . . sae oe McCantuy. me. If you were dead I could 
Martin. Yes, now I’ve got it. iis a alti cea live with him. I wish you were 


Do you remember, fifteen years ago, 
some waits singing carols outside your 
house? And a window was opened 
and a little girl poured a jug of co!d 
water on them? You were that little 
girl—l remember you now. Ugh! 

Anne (excitedly). And you were one 
of the waits. 
You sang very badly. 

Martin. I was only eleven. 

Anne. And I was eight. Just fancy 
—it’s quite a romance! 

Enter Absolon. 

Absolon. My boy! My dear boy! 

Martin. Father! 

Absolon. So you're back from the 
University—and with a degree? What 


| a day this is! Mensa, mensa, mensam, 
| mensae, mensae, mensa. 


Martin. Er—Amo, amas, amat—— 
Absolon. How it brings back my 
own University days! Hic, haec, hoc, 
hujus, huic—— You must excuse us, 
Anne, but when we University men 
get- together Dico, dicere, dizi, 








I remember your voice. |. 


| dictum. 
| turn. 


Go on, my boy; it’s your| | Absolon. She used to summon people 
before her, just by calling upon their 
(Martin lcots appealingly at Anne.) | names. She had that wicked power. 
Anne. Oh, father, I’ve gota message} Anne (eagerly). Is it hereditary ? 
‘for you, but Martin's coming put it) Absolon. I hope not. (He kisses the 
| quite out of my head. You're wanted top of her head.) And now I must go 
up on the common—they ’re burning a! to bed. Good night. [Eait. 
witch or something. They want you; Anne. I wonder. I think I'll just 
to be there in case she confesses. I| try . . . One, two, three—Martin ! 
think that was it. Enter Martin. 

Absolon (getting up). Well, well,) Anne (excitedly). Iamawitch! (She 
|I suppose I must go. I don’t like to turns to Martin and holds out her arms 
jleave you, Martin, my boy, but it’s not to him. He falls into them.) 
|for long. When I come back from this Curtain. 

‘little conflagration I shall have much) 

to talk to you about. Balbus aedificat Acr III. 

murum. Ubi est Balbus? Dear, dear, Another evening. As Absolon comes 
how it all comes back. - Ignis, ignem| in, Anne and Martin break away 
from each other. 


Absolon. I have been seeing the 
doctor. He says my heart is 
very weak,-and any sudden 
shock may kill me. Somehow 
I have a sort of feeling that | 
am going to die to-night. 

Martin (quickly). Oh, don’t 
say that, father. 

Anne (not quite so quickly). 
N-no, don’t say that. 

Martin. Well, anyhow, I’m 
going to bed. Good night. 

| Hatt. 

Anne. Tell me more about 
my mother. What other powers 
had she ? 

Absolon. She could kill a per- 
son by looking at him and say- 
ing, ‘1 wish you were dead!” 

Anne. Fancy! (To herself) I 
wonder. I think I'll just try 
. . . Absolon, look at me. Now 


jes 


| Curralin. 


A witch—I wonder who it is? 
[Exit. 
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A VERY GLOOMY PLAY. 


dead. (Absolon dies.) Good heavens, 

I’ve done it again ! Martin! 

Enter Martin. She falls into his arms. 
CurRTAIN. 


Act II. 


Inside the house. Evening. 
Absolon (gloomily). Anne, Martin, 

gather round me. I have a confession 

tomake. It’s about Anne’s mother.... 

Anne, your mother was a witch! 
Anne. A what? 


| Act V. 

Time—The Twentieth Century. 
Absolon. I said a witch. Five years Scene—The inside of a taxi-cab. 
ago I discovered it. She hadadaughter| Wife. Ugh, what a play! I shall 

living with her; I loved that daughter. | dream horrible things to-night. 
It was my duty to deliver up the mother| Husband. Powerful’s hardly the word. 
and the child to be burnt. Instead 1} You know, there are some people in that 
spared the mother and married the | play with very nasty minds. I shouldn't 
daughter. Anne, Martin, can you for- | like to annoy Anne on a dark night... 
give me my sin ? Jove, Lintan McCartuy was good. 
Anne. Was I the daughter ? Wife. Wonderful. “Too good. Oh, 
Absolon. Yes. that last Act! Why didn’t you take me 
Anne. Then I forgive you. out at the end of the third one? 
Martin. I think you look at it rather! Zusband. Well, I wanted to see what 
selfishly, Anne. It was very wrong of|happened after Absolon died .. . I 








father. Father, I will retire and think | say, look here, we can’t go home like 
it over. Good night. [Erit. |this. Let’s goand havea cheery supper 
Anne. Tell me more about my 





mother. What did she do? 


somewhere, just to buck us up. 
CurtTalNn. A. A. M. | 
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BALHAM FOLLOWS THE 


Visitor (from town). ‘*‘ WHAT ON EARTH IS HAPPENING? 
Hostess. ‘‘OH, PUTTING THE LAND INTO CULTIVATION. 
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ALL THE BEST PEOPLE ARE DOING IT.”’ 








TO AN OLD FRIEND. 

My pEAR OLD Cuap,—I simply can’t help writing to 
you. I want to tell you again how enormously I enjoyed 
meeting you again this morning after all these years. Do 
| you know, I had almost forgotten your very name (your 
fault, old man, for keeping yourself away from me), and 
then, almost before I could think about it, there you were, 
just the same clever, refined, abbreviated, sly fellow that 
you used to be. That was, indeed, a meeting. 

You wouldn’t tell me where you had been or what had 
been happening to you. Were you wise in that? I should 
have sympathised, you know. I should have said to myself, 
“Dear old Verb. Sap. Sat. has had bad luck. His gold mine 
in South Africa has gone wrong, or they haven’t been kind 
to him in South America, or they wouldn't give him a job 
in Uganda, and he’s had to retire from the glare of the 
world and live a very quiet life. But now that he’s recovered 
a bit and got out again we must all be good to him and try 
to make it up to him a bit.” Something of that kind I 
should have said, ‘and then I should have taken you to 
The Cock and given you a brac2 of sausages on mashed 
potatoes, and we should have wandered about Fleet Street 
and tried to recall some of the old scenes and the old faces 
from that past in which everybody knew you and far too 
many used you for their own purposes. One old man with 
a fishy eye and a very shiny frock-coat did seem to recognise 
you after we had parted. “There’s something about that 
fellow,” I heard him muttering, “that reminds me of old 
Verb. Sap. Sat. But no, it can't be. He’s dead long 


ee 











ago.” I could have enlightened him, but I judged it better 
to hold my tongue. 

It wasn’t only Fleet Street that knew you in the happy 
past. Peers quoted you; solicitors mentioned you in their 
letters. I have heard the Colonel of a cavalry regiment 
boast of his acquaintance with you after mess, and all the 
young subalterns were much impressed, declaring that the 
old man knew a thing or two and it was no use trying to 
get the better of him. But, of course, all that’s over long 
ago, and perhaps it’s foolish of me to remind you of it. 

By the way, I wonder if you could tell me anything about 
Quis Custodiet, another old friend of ours. I saw him last 
a very long time ago sitting close to a magistrate who was 
sentencing a policeman for an aggravated assault on a 
costermonger, but since then I’ve heard nothing of him. 
If you ever knock up against him remember me to him. 

And now farewell. We may never meet again, but I 
shall often think of you. 


Yours to a quote, A. Taaa. 








‘* Belfast, Thursday. 
‘*Aviatcr Dancourt, who started on Tuesday from Paris to fly to 
Cairo, arrived her: to-day with passenger Roux.—Reuter.”’ 
Brighton Argus. 
Aviator Dancourt (to Passenger Rovx): Yes, it is a bit out 
of the way, but 1 thought you'd like to have Captain Craia 
pointed out to you. 





From anaccount of the sports of the Wiltshire Regiment :— 


‘* BREWER’s Cur—won by A Coy. with 40} points. 
An apparent misprint for “ pints.” 
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THE ELUCIDATION. 
(After the manner of the Parliamentary | 
Correspondent of “ The Daily News.) 

Anreapy the rural districts are agog. 
The CHANCELLOR’s great message has 
come home to the highways and hedges 
and roused at last from their patient 
apathy the toilers of the soil. Further, 
we have no doubt at all that they will 
be considerably more roused when we | 
have had an opportunity of explaining | 
what it means. Let us examine the 
proposals. 

lt is recognised that the Minimum 
Wage is the pivot. The Provision of 
Cottages, in the same way, may be 
said to be the lever; it would perhaps | 
not be inapt to describe Security of 
Tenure as the driving-wheel of the new 
machinery of the land. 

Dealing first with the question of a 
Minimum Wage (for until the labourer | 
is enabled to pay an economic rent for 
his cottage, a financial price for his} 
bacon and a commercial contribution | 


lout of employment. 
ibest understood in conjunction with 


The problem is 


security of tenure. A little imagination 
will show that as soon as the farmer is | 
safe against summary eviction (a fear 
which to-day casts a shadow on many 
a homestead) he will be encouraged to 
spend his money more freely upon the 





small amenities of his house. To give 
only one instance, it will be—for the 


first time, mark you—well worth his 
while to order large quantities of note- 
paper stamped with his address. Calling | 


cards may even come into vogue in | 


some places. Then he will be able to 
launch out into more expensive wall- 
papers. He will no longer grudge to 
measure his rooms for carpets. All| 
this means work. And in the great | 
revival of rural industry that is thus 
to come the labour of the superfluous | 
game-keepers will soon be absorbed. 
Gun-makers are also alarmed, as [| 


learn by personal investigation in the | 


quarter, but surely without | 
It is the peculiar virtue of the} 


proper 
cause. 


proposes that Conservatives should 
adopt 8 p.m. as their hour for dining, 
that Liberals should dine habitually at 


7 p.m., and adherents of the Labour 
Party at 1 p.m. or thereabouts, and 


Irish Nationalists never. 

Yet there are family and other ties 
between people of opposite opinions 
which cannot thus be severed; and 
) even if connections of this sort are not 
| definitely asked to dine, it will still be 
felt, by ‘such as do not see altogether 
e to eye with Lord WitLouGHBy 


ey DE 
ed in his decision, that scme 
courtesy should be shown to them, 


| To this end a new fashion in invita- 
tion cards is likely to arise. Lady 
Primrose-Dame will send a ecard to 
Mr. Singletax, requesting the pleasure 
of his absence from dinner on December 
5th; to which Mr. Singletax will reply 
that, owing to another engagement on 
December 5th, he is glad to be able | 
to accept Lady Primrose-Dame’s kind 
invitation. 

But we hope it is not too late for 


to his Christmas Goose Club no advance | new proposals that every one is bound | Lord WittouGHBy DE Broke to be 


in any direction is possible) it may be | 
said at once that payment in kind must | 
go the way of other feudal impositions. | 
We must have daily cash for daily toil. 
Let there be no mistake about that. 
Mr. Luoyp GrorGe’s figures regarding 
the shortage of cottages (which have 
appalled the nation) next call for com- 
ment. It is now freely admitted that 
the State must step in with no uncertain 
hand—that is, no uncertain foot. The 
provision of 120,000 cottages, which is | 
contemplated as a first instalment, | 
would provide, as far as one can judge, | 
something like the same number of | 
homes. That indeed is manifest, but it | 
involves the purchase of land. Cottages, | 
it is recognised, must have something | 
to rest on; they cannot be suspended, 
however much the shooting tenant! 
might prefer that arrangement as| 
causing less disturbance to the ground | 
game. Now, it is intended to build 
four cottages to the acre, so that for this | 
purpose the amount of land required | 





would be, roughly apeeneng, 330,000 | 
acres. At a cost of £50 an acre this | 
i; would come to €1,500,000. Let us 


suppose that the Board of Agriculture | 
ean build at the rate of £150 for each | 


cottage. Very well. This means 
£18,000,000, or, including the ground 
to build thereon, £19,500,000. In any | 


case there must be no turning back. 


The figures given of the increase in | 
the number of game-keepers (which | 


have staggered the community) must | 
next come under review. It is recog- 
nised that when the pheasant and the 
fox are no longer free to gorge them- 
selves to repletion upon the food of the 
people many of these men will be thrown 


| winter 


| BROKE’S 
| dine with Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, and 


| one’s political enemies 


| like 


in their places. 


to profit by them. We may confidently 
look for a sharp revival in the gun | 
trade, when farmers come to arm them- 
selves against the hordes of weasels and | 
sparrow-hawks which will appear to | 
prey upon their beans and clover as| 
soon as the game-keepers are with- 
drawn. At least that is the opinion in 
kleet Street, whatever may be felt in 
the rural communities. 

Finally it may be asked, Where does 
the landlord come in? He will, of course, 
have to be content with less rent, less | 
power over his property, less game. | 
But with an opulent and contented | 
| peasantry at his very gates he will be | 
relieved from the present odious neces- 
sity of providing Christmas rabbits and | 
blankets; from all that vast 
| degrading traflic in tips and doles upon 
| which his position so largely depends. 

There must be no turning back. A 
new spirit is sweeping through the 
villages. The Motherland is rocking 
with excitement. 





\SHOULD RIVAL POLITICIANS 
DINE TOGETHER? 


THe report of Lord WiLLouGHBY DE 
announcement that he will not 


of his protest against dining at all with 
, is causing some- 
thing like social revolution in our midst. 

In order to meet any difficulty which 
the new custom might create, it has 
been suggested that the hour of dining 
should become a fixed political principle, | 
tariff reform or the nationalisation 
of landlords or the keeping of people 
An impartial critic 








| persuaded to swallow the hatchet and 
think better of letting political principles 
| interfere with the pleasures of the table. 
We beg him to reflect on the bitter 
disappointment that might be caused to 
many if his example should rob them 
lof dining eeasionally with a lord. 
There is, ‘of course, the type of man who 
declares that food would only choke him 
if taken in the company of a political 


jenemy ; but he must not overlook the 
| fact that there is always a possibility of 


his enemy, from like reasons, being 
| choked. Again there is the fear that 
at the dinner-table your hated opponent 
might perform the significant ceremony 
| of helping 3 you to si ult: but this act could 
always be responded to with pepper. 








ON THE PORTRAIT OF A 

BEAUTY, NOW IN RETIREMENT. 

Tuts is Isabel, and she 

Once was young, like you and me; 

Making youthful hearts to stir, 

Youthful feet to follow her. 

Now she deems it right to wear 

Sober garb and serious air ; 

Seems to think the beauty ; 

Foolish lovers dated on. 


gol he 


But, alas! a simpler dress 
Cannot hide her loveliness; 
Other men as well as I 
Murmur, as she passes by, 
“ If perhaps in fifty years 
Time confirms your present {cars, 
Placing you upon the shelf, 
May | have you to myself? 
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ANOTHER WORLD’S WORKER. 


THE ARTIST WHO PAINTS THE BLACK HALVES ON ‘‘ RESTORED’ PICTURES. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Forrest Rerp is a writer from whom one may 
always expect work that will have a quality of refinement 
and distinction. I am not sure that 1 think The Gentle 
Lover (ArNoup) altogether equal to the books that have 
preceded it, but this is only because the plot is rather more 
obvious and ordinary than has been the case with Mr. Rerp’s 
other stories. His touch is as tender (this is the only 
pessible word for it) as ever. Perhaps it was hardly 
possible for him to present the middle-aged lover in any 
new light; 
worked in fiction to retain any of the charm of novelty. 





bestowal of the heroine. Perhaps it is because of a natural, 
and increasing, fellow-feeling with the adorer who is no 
longer in his romantic youth that I always feel a little sore 
when he is dismissed to a future of picturesque but unsatis- 
factory regrets. Of the other characters in the tale I cared 
far the for Brian, the red-haired and altogether 
pleasing young brother of the heroine. Alingham certainly 
was well called the gentle lover; so little was his adoration 
insisted upon that I doubt if to the end of the story Sylvie, 
its object, was aware of it. Its gently sentimental course 


most 


| runs in pleasant places—Bruges, Florence, Pisa—all drawn 


ina way that makes me think that Mr. Rerp must have 
recalled happy memories in writing about them. Indeed, 
these pictures of uneventful travel are really more attractive 
than the slender story that strings them together. 


Penetrate by all means, with Mr. E. Tempte Truaston, 





the character is one that has been too hard 


Still Bennet Alingham has charm, and enough reality to! 
make me hope against hope, even up to the final chapter, ' 
| that precedent was going to be falsified in the matter of the 


explicit assertion, to believe. 
the author’s indefatigable optimism, could never have had 


into the little shops on the southern side of the river, or 
the mean dwellings of Soho, or pace the streets with him 
‘all day long, and sleep at last on the Embankment or the 
‘steps of a squalid doorway as he shall direct you; for you 
will be touched, amused, and, more than that, you will 
be greatly cheered; you will encounter no gruff words or 
harshness of heart in these sordid places, but only a kindly 
sentimentalism that almost out-does Dickens and incident- 
ally destroys the author’s rather elaborate pretensions to 
realistic treatment of life. Richard Furlong (CHAPMAN AND 
| HALL) was an artist (and a very good name for an artist 
| too, for it was long and curled down right over his collar), 
an artist unrecognised for more than three hundred pages, 
except by the good-hearted dwellers in lowly purlieus, like 
Mr, Nibbs, the little picture dealer, Mrs. Baldwin, the 
young man’s landlady, and her daughter Custance, a music- 
hall artiste, with whom he conducted a liaison, and whom 
afterwards, when disowned by his father and jilted by his 
fiancée, he persuaded (against the girl’s own advice) to 
marry him. Sichard was a bit of a genius, it seems, and 
the first man to make coloured wocd-blocks; but everybody 
(everybody who was poor, that is to say) was so kind to 
him, that I failed to sympathise very deeply with the 
struggles of his unrecognised inspiration. That Custance 
suddenly died, for no particular reason, at the end of the 
book, I simply refuse, in spite of Mr. TempLe Tuurstcn’s 
For Fate, in the presence of 








the face to do a thing like that. By the way, there is one 
little error in the book that ought to be put right. Two 
very pleasant wood-cuts are reproduced, which are stated 
to be the work of Richard Furlong, but are signed W. R. D. 
I hope this rather careless oversight will be corrected in the 
second edition. 
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I may say at once that Mr. Francis Grissir’s The 
Romance of the Cambridge Colleges (Mitts anp Boon) is 
an agreeable book, and that Cambridge men will do well 
to add it to their libraries. To be sure, Mr. Gripspie 
is himself an Oxford man, but he avows the dreadful fact 
with a candour that disarms criticism. And, after all, | 
the book speaks—I might almost say chats—for itself. I) 
am not sure that it would be easy to justify the word 
“Romance” in the title. It seems to me not to express | 
quite accurately the manner in which Mr. Grisve deals| 
with the story of the various colleges. He mentions great | 


suppose this was quite what Catholic Kitty meant. Then 
came along the real man, not a better man, not a nicer 
man, but just the man. So there was nothing to be done 
but to follow the gleam in Julius Pole’s eyes. Unhappiness 
comes of it, and Angelina, always sincere and pure in heart, 
makes amends. And I don’t like that part of it so well as 
her childhood, her early love passages, and her first letter 
to St. Mary of Egypt—her later correspondence was more 
self-conscious. And it was very nice to be reminded by the 
“little naked baby doll of pink soap,” which papa Peachey 
gave Angelina to comfort her in some childish sorrow, of a 





names and gives an account 
of the strange characters who 
have always abounded in Cam- 
bridge and whom no Royal 
Commissions and no legislative | 
reforms can utterly abolish or| 
destroy. But a string of anec- | 
dotes, however well told (and| 
Mr. Gripste tells them ex-| 
cellently and with gusto), is not| 
precisely equivalent to what 
most of us understand by “ Ro-| 
mance.” However, they make | 
pleasant reading and thus satisfy 
to alarge extent what must have} ||| || 
been the author’s desire, and is | 
certainly that of his readers. | HI | 
I commend very highly Mr.! | 
Gripsie’s gift of literary tact. | 

It is well known, for instance, | 
that members of St. John’s | 
College have a nickname—at| 
any rate, they used to have one; H 
perhaps the more delicate sus-| | |||} 
ceptibilities of our own day have| || 
swept it away. Still, there it | 
was, and Mr. GRIBBLE was) 
bound to mention it. He per- | 
forms his task with an allusive 
discretion which cannot offend | 
even the most patriotic and 
sensitive Johnian. Finally, I} 
must congratulate Mr. GRIBBLE 
on having been able to escape 
for a time from the narration 
of the more or less scandalous 
love affairs of celebrated ladies. | 
To these his fluent pen has) 
been largely devoted, and I can- 
not help thinking he is better 
occupied when telling anecdotes of the 


| 
































REPEATING 


Cambridge colleges. 





I have just met a very dear and charming girl, Angelina 
Peachey, in the pleasant pages of Set to Partners (HEINE- 
MANN), and I want to know why nobody ever seriously 
introduced me before to her creatrix, Mrs. Henry DuDENEY. 
Angelina had a grandmother who was no better than she 
ought to be, but a good deal prettier than she might have 
been according to the table of chances in these matters, and 
Angelina, it was prophesied, would take after her. Well, 
she did and she didn’t. She had learned from a delightful, 
plain Irish Catholic maid how serious and big a matter 
being in love was, and how it was a dreadful thing to 
‘harry except for love. This was about the only religious 
teaching she ever had. So when Angelina met a man who 
fell in love with her she wouldn't marry him until she was! 
quite sure, but took him on trial, so to speak, though all 
the world-understood her to be his wife. And I don’t 


! 






A lLeeble wider 
please. shant 
Aurt youl” 


DENTIST WITH TOOTHACHE TRIES TO REASSURE HIMSELF 
FORMULA EMPLOYED WITH CLIENTS. 





' by the idea which they 


little pink soap sister of Ange- 
, lina’s consoler once very, very 
dear to my own young heart. ~ 
| As a warm admirer of Mr. 

Hith, | Marriott's work I would gladly 
| | have opened the flood-gates and 
|praised Subsoil (Hurst anp 

| BLACKETT) without reserve, but 

;my trouble is that his book 
| | pretends to be a romance, and 
Hi jis really a very clever essay 
upon painting. It deals too 
much with minds and too little 
;with morals to be a popular 
isuccess. Nevertheless by 
| thoughtful people who are in- 
| | terested in the connection be- 
| tween life and art it has simply 

| got to be read, for however 
| | violently they may dissent from 
| |the views expressed by Saffery, 
| | the novelist, and Hugh Suther- 
I | land, the painter, they must 
} |jadmit that Mr. Marriott is an 
The tale 


| 
| 




















eloquent champion. 
itself suffers from the defect 
that’ at the outset it is im- 
| possible not to guess the ending. 
| No sooner have you discovered 
| the author’s point of view than 
you know that Sutherland and 
his fiancée Sylvia Bradley must 
|drift apart. Mr. Marriort’s 
characters, though their conver- 
lsation is almost bewilderingly 
instructive, are not puppets ; 
py | they, are without exception 

jadmirably drawn ; all the same, 
they are a little overwhelmed 
are used to exploit. And I am left 
wondering whether the author has not sacrificed one form 
of art in propounding his views upon another. 




















From an Insurance Company’s advertisement :— 

‘* Total Disablement by 35 diseases (26 weeks) £3 per week.”’ 
Not worth it. [Additional note by Commentator: This 
is another example of the danger of dictating important 
announcements. ‘Certified diseases,” said the Secretary, 
and as the result of his hereditary lisp it came out “ Thirty- 
five diseases." Eprror: Nonsense. It really means “any 
one of thirty-five specified diseases." COMMENTATOR: 


How dull.| 





‘« Headstone, 7 feet high, cost £12, for £9; selling cheap through 
death of proprietor.’’—Glasgow Evening Times. 


It would seem to be the exact moment when he wanted it. 














